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Disclaimer 

The findings, conclusions, and 
opinions expressed in this document 
are those of the authors, and do not 
necessarily reflect the official 
position or policies of the U.S. 
Department of Education or the 
U.S. Department of the Treasury. 



PREFACE 



Joint message from the Secretary, U.S. Department of Education, and from the 
Director, U.S. Secret Service 

Since June 1999, the U.S. Department of Education and the U.S. Secret Service have 
been working as a team to try to better understand- and ultimately help 
prevent -school shootings in America. When we began this collaboration nearly 
three years ago, we did not know what information we might uncover in the course 
of our joint study on targeted violence in schools, known as the Safe School Initiative. 
However, throughout our collaboration, our two agencies have focused on one 
common goal: to develop accurate and useful information about prior school attacks 
that could help prevent some future ones from occurring. 

We believe the results of this effort have given schools and communities real cause 
for hope. Through the Safe School Initiative, staff from the U.S. Department of 
Education’s Safe and Drug-Free Schools Program and the U.S. Secret Service’s 
National Threat Assessment Center have found that some school attacks may be 
preventable. The companion report to this document. The Final Report and Findings 
of the Safe School Initiative: Implications for the Prevention of School Attacks in the 
United States, details findings from the Safe School Initiative and includes several key 
findings relevant to prevention efforts. In particular, the Safe School Initiative 
findings indicate that incidents of targeted violence in school were rarely impulsive; 
that the students who perpetrated these attacks usually planned out the attack in 
advance-with planning behavior that was oftentimes observable; and that, prior to 
most attacks, other children knew that the attack was to occur. Taken together, these 
findings suggest that it may be possible to prevent some future school attacks from 
occurring- and that efforts to identify, assess, and manage students who may have the 
intent and capacity to launch an attack may be a promising strategy for prevention. 

This document. Threat Assessment in Schools: A Guide to Managing Threatening 
Situations and to Creating Safe School Climates, takes these findings one step further 
by setting forth a process for identifying, assessing, and managing students who may 
pose a threat of targeted violence in schools. This process-known as threat 
assessment-was first pioneered by the U.S. Secret Service as a mechanism for 
investigating threats against the president of the United States and other protected 
officials. The Secret Service threat assessment approach was developed based upon 
findings from an earlier Secret Service study on assassinations and attacks of public 
officials and public figures. 

This Guide represents a modification of the Secret Service threat assessment process, 
based upon findings from the Safe School Initiative. It is intended for use by school 
personnel, law enforcement officials, and others with protective responsibilities in 
our nation’s schools. This Guide includes suggestions for developing a threat 
assessment team within a school or school district, steps to take when a threat or 
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other information of concern comes to light, consideration about when to involve law 
enforcement personnel, issues of information sharing, and ideas for creating safe 
school climates. 

We applaud all of you working to keep children safe in school. We hope that the 
information in this Guide, and the companion Final Report, assist you in your 
continued efforts to do so. 




Rod Paige W. Ralph Basham 

Secretary Director 

U.S. Department of Education United States Secret Service 

May 2002 
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CHAPTER I - INTRODUCTION 



The vast majority of the nation’s students will complete their schooling without ever 
being touched by peer violence. Nevertheless, recent school attacks carried out by 
students have shaken the image of schools as reliably safe and secure environments 
in which the qualifications of teachers and the efficacy of the educational curricula 
are the most pressing concerns of educators and parents. Televised images of 
frightened and injured students fleeing school grounds have imprinted themselves on 
the American consciousness. "Columbine," the Littleton, Colo, high school that on 
April 20, 1999, was the scene of the most violent of the school attacks recorded to 
date in the United States, has entered contemporary vocabulary as a national symbol 
of the violence that claimed the lives of 14 students and a teacher on that day. 

Incidents of targeted school violence 1 occurred in 37 communities across the country 
between December 1974 and May 2000. Compared to the other types of violence 
and crime children face both in and outside of school, school-based attacks are rare. 
While the Department of Education reports that 60 million children attend the 
nation’s 119,000 schools, available statistics indicate that few of these students will 
fall prey to serious violence in school settings. 2 

However, highly publicized school shootings have created uncertainty about the 
safety and security of this country’s schools and generated fear that an attack might 
occur in any school, in any community. Increased national attention to the problem 
of school violence has prompted educators, law enforcement officials, mental health 
professionals, and parents to press for answers to two central questions: "Could we 
have known that these attacks were being planned?" and, if so, "What could we have 
done to prevent these attacks from occurring?” 

For example, what should happen when a student comes to attention for saying 
something or behaving in a manner that causes concern, as in the following 
instances? 

• "The kids are saying that Johnny told his friends not to go to the cafeteria at 
noon on Tuesday because something big and bad is going to happen." 

• Marty, who has appeared withdrawn and irritable the past few weeks, handed 
in a story about a student putting a bomb in an empty school. 

• Sandy brought bullets to school to show friends. 

• Rafael, who got pushed around again after gym class, stormed out in tears, 
shouting "You’re all going to pay!” 



1 Targeted violence” is defined as any incident of violence where a known or knowable attacker selects a 
particular target prior to their violent attack. See Fein, R.A., Vossekuil, B. & Holden, G. "Threat Assessment: 
An Approach to Prevent Targeted Violence.” Research in Action. U.S. Department of Justice, Office of 
Justice Programs, National Institute of Justice: Washington, D.C. (September, 1995), at 1-7. NO 155000 

2 U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics (2000). Digest of Education 
Statistics 2000. Washington, D.C. . Authors 
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